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Four Mazurkas, Op. 41 

No. 1, in C-sharp minor 
No. 2, in E minor 
No. 3, in B 
No. 4, in A-flat 

Impromptu No. 1, in A-flat, Op. 29 
Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48 No. 1 
Waltz in A-flat, Op. 42 

Piano Sonata No. 2, in B flat minor, Op. 35 

Grave - Doppio movimento 
Scherzo 

Marche funebre: Lento 
Finale: Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Polonaise in A-flat, Op. 53 

Etude in E minor, Op. 25 No. 5 
Scherzo No. 3, in C-sharp minor, Op. 39 

Preludes, Op. 28 

No. 4, in E minor (Largo) 

No. 5, in D major (Molto allegro) 

No. 6, in B minor (Lento assai) 

No. 7, in A major (Andantino) 

No. 8, in F-sharp minor (Molto agitato) 

Barcarolle in F-sharp, Op. 60 

Ballade No. 4, in F minor, Op. 52 


This concert is performed on the Edith McConica Steinway piano. 

A portion of the ticket revenues from the Faculty Artist Series will be used to fund student awards at the Faculty of Music 

The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the written permission of the 
Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly reguest that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, and any other electronic devices 
that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 




Program Notes 


Chopin was a poet at the keyboard, renowned 
for his singing tone - a musician first and 
pianist second. As a virtuoso with a wide 
reputation, he performed in the leading 
centres of piano playing and public concert 
life. Largely self-taught as a pianist, he 
rejected the powerhouse approach to piano 
technique and was bored by the flashy, but 
shallow pianism of the time. Chopin was a quiet 
revolutionary, an innovator whose individual 
piano style and developments in keyboard 
fingering and pedalling went unchanged until 
the time of Debussy and the 20th century. He 
even shied away from the concert platform at a 
time that public piano recitals were becoming 
established throughout Europe. He gave no 
more than 50 or so concerts in his entire 
lifetime, from his earliest childhood in Warsaw 
to the performances he gave in Britain a year 
before his death two hundred years ago. He 
once told Liszt, “I am not fitted to give concerts. 
The crowd intimidates me. I feel stifled by its 
breath, paralysed by curious looks, dumb before 
strange faces.” 

The roots of Chopin’s extraordinarily beautiful 
melodic writing are directly linked with the 
events of his life. Isolated from Poland from 
the age of 20, the hypersensitive young man 
soon developed an intense nostalgia for his 
homeland. It found expression in the sense 
of longing that often permeates his melodies. 

It also found an outlet when he turned to 
the rhythms of Polish folk dance. A strong, 
distinctive rhythmic underpinning provides 
the backbone for Chopin’s Mazurkas and 
Polonaises, the stylised and sophisticated 
adaptations of the Polish dances he 
remembered from his adolescence. In Vienna, 
the first city in which he settled after leaving 
Poland, Chopin also heard much Italian opera. 
Then, in Paris, where he eventually settled, he 
became the friend of such Italian composers as 
Rossini and Bellini. Italian opera gave Chopin 
a love of the long, sustained, elaborately 
decorated vocal line, a style of singing known 
as bel canto. “You have to sing if you wish to 
play,” he said to his pupils, who provided him 


with a substantial income. And this observation 
of vocal detail found its way into Chopin’s piano 
writing in a way that no other composer had 
previously explored. 

For Chopin, Poland became something of a 
poeticized myth, a land remote and no longer 
attainable. It turned into a source of personal 
melancholy that he was able to transform 
into a universally recognized emotion. And it 
is in the Mazurkas and Polonaises that this 
universal portrayal of melancholy and longing 
for the homeland is at its most intense. Chopin’s 
starting point for his mazurkas were the three 
regional dances, the mazurek , obere/cand 
the kujawiak, each with distinctive rhythms, 
accents and character. He composed almost 
60 mazurkas throughout his composing life, 
from 1826 to 1849, and they encapsulate his 
innermost feelings. What they have in common 
is a triple metre, with a strong accent on the 
second or third beat of the bar, and a frequent 
two- or four-part structure, each part being 
repeated. The majority were published in sets of 
three or four throughout the 1830s and 1840s. 
This reflects both a marketing preference from 
publishers for groups of pieces of a similar kind 
and a concern on Chopin's part for a feeling of 
completeness within the set. However, he did 
not, as far as we know, perform the mazurkas as 
published sets, preferring to draw out individual 
pieces or pairs of mazurkas for his concerts. 
While melancholy can be the predominant 
emotion in many of the mazurkas - Op. 41 No. 

2, in E minor, with its strange, folk-like modality, 
being a case in point - in Chopin’s hands the 
genre permits the widest range of expression. 
The C sharp minor mazurka, Op. 41 No. 1, is 
a full-fledged romantic essay, covering much 
ground and building cumulatively to a final 
climax. The brief, often skittish Op. 41 No. 3, 
on the other hand, retains the character of a 
scherzo throughout, while the A flat mazurka is 
more assertive, if enigmatic at its conclusion. 

Chopin’s career ended, appropriately enough, 
with a mazurka (Op. 68, No. 4), but it began, 
no less appropriately, with a polonaise. Like the 


mazurka, the polonaise had its origins in the 
music of the people. Unlike the mazurka, the 
polonez, as the dance was initially known, was 
adopted by the aristocracy, beginning with the 
Polish aristocracy. Then, by the end of the 17th 
century, it became popular throughout Europe 
and acquired the French name polonaise. 

Chopin brought a distinctly nationalist colouring 
to the polonaise, heightening its dramatic 
contrasts, building on its rather martial rhythmic 
motif (dum, dee-dee, dum, dum, dum, dum) 
and expanding its structure into a compact tone 
poem. His powerful Polonaise in A-fiat, Op. 

53 (1842-3), which acquired the appropriate 
nickname “Heroic” somewhere along the way, 
brings to mind Schumann's comment that, in 
their appeal to Polish nationalist sentiment, 
Chopin’s mazurkas were like “cannons buried 
in flowers.” This great Polonaise with its 
defiant, assertive, militaristic main theme and 
cannon-fire middle-section left-hand octaves, 
similarly explodes from the piano keyboard. Its 
association with Polish nationalism was made 
tangible when it was adopted by the great Polish 
pianist and statesman Ignacy Paderewski as he 
tirelessly advocated Polish independence during 
the First World War. 

Chopin’s Piano Sonata No. 2, in B-flat minor, 
Op. 35 (1837) contains much that puzzled and 
confused his contemporaries. The very key of B 
flat minor was striking. It's a dark and dramatic 
key, little used in the 1830s, but soon to be 
taken up by full-blooded romantic composers. 

All four movements of the sonata are written 
in the minor key and the emotional heart of 
the work is a funeral march. Their combined 
effect on the musical world in the early years of 
romanticism was dramatic. When we add to the 
mix the forward-looking harmony, particularly 
that of the stormy finale which teeters towards 
the edge of no tonality at all, not to mention 
its apparent absence of form, it is not too 
surprising that even such a perceptive critic as 
Robert Schumann was dumbstruck. “The idea 
of calling the work a sonata is a caprice, if not 
a jest,” he wrote. “Chopin has simply coupled 
together four of his wildest children, perhaps in 
order to smuggle them under this name into a 
place where they might otherwise not fit.” 


Chopin was in his late twenties when he put the 
finishing touches to his second piano sonata. He 
was in the middle of a passionate love affair with 
the notorious, cigar-smoking, trousered author 
George Sand, living in her house at Nohant in 
France. A funeral march he had written earlier 
was the starting point. But something profound 
seems to have happened in the two years 
since he first conceived its solemn pages. The 
funeral march was to become the emotional and 
structural focal point of the sonata; the other 
movements appear to grow out of this centre of 
gravity, complementing its emotional intensity 
and framing its structural position in the work. 

The opening movement immediately establishes 
the turbulent sound world we are to enter. 

Its two poles, where melancholy and tragedy 
alternate with consoling lyricism, are hallmarks 
of both the Scherzo which follows and then the 
famous Marche funebre. So established is the 
slow movement as a requiem for the dead at the 
present time that, when we listen to the solemn 
tread of its dotted rhythms, associations beyond 
the music itself inevitably come to mind. At 
the conclusion of its broad expanse what can 
possibly follow? The whirlwind one-and-a-half- 
minute finale is at one level an enigma. Chopin 
provides few performing indications to help the 
interpreter make sense of its turbulent course 
in which the hands play rapid triplets an octave 
apart. At a deeper level, however, there is a logic 
and power to the music which make the final 
fortissimo chord conclusive and inevitable. 

When Chopin wrote single scherzo movements 
outside the context of the symphony and piano 
sonata he was, to some extent, exploring new 
territory. Without the framework of contrasting 
sonata movements, he made a point of providing 
contrast within the scherzo itself. The principle 
behind the four scherzos is that of alternating 
dramatic and lyrical ideas. A lively outer section 
often encompasses a more lyrical middle 
episode, though the shape of each scherzo does 
vary. Chopin wrote his scherzos over a ten-year 
period, between 1831 and 1842. The Scherzo 
No. 3, in C-sharp minor, Op. 39 (1839) is the 
shortest of the set. It opens with several bars of 
indeterminate tonality and unexpected rhythm 


- with all 12 tones of the chromatic scale and 
four beats to the bar, rather than the customary 
three. The excitement then promised by the 
resolute, plunging octaves is amply realised in 
the stormy, virtuoso coda. The middle section 
is a haunting, somewhat mystical chorale, 
punctuated by cascades of shimmering notes. It 
is an extraordinarily bold and beautiful effect. 

Chopin wrote his 24 Preludes, Op. 28 (1838-9) 

in all the major and minor keys, just like the 
48 Preludes and Fugues of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier by Bach. He noted the parallel to the 
music of Bach himself: “Themes are descending 
on me like swarms of bees. I keep on noting 
them down... They will make preludes. Only I 
don’t know whether I will scrape together 48 
of them, like Bach.” The 24 that he finally put 
together work through the cycle of fifths (C-G-D- 
A-E and so on), each prelude being followed by 
one in the relative minor. Musicians were often 
puzzled by the brevity of some of the preludes 

- almost half of them last less than a minute 

- and by their frequently enigmatic endings. 
Robert Schumann called them “ruins, individual 
eagle pinions, all disorder and wild confusion.” 

It wasn’t long before order was imposed on 
Schumann's “disorder” as musicians began 

to view the collection as an integral cycle, to 
be played from beginning to end. But another 
tradition lies behind the way Chopin conceived 
his Preludes. 

“Nothing equals the lightness, the sweetness 
with which the composer preludes on the piano,” 
one critic wrote after Chopin’s 1841 Paris 
recital. The verb preluder reflected the practice 
of “warming up” both fingers and audience 
before launching into the main work. It also 
gave time for the pianist to “get the feel” of 
the instrument. And if, like Chopin, they were 
a particularly skilled improviser, it gave them 
an opportunity to shine. In these improvised 
“preludes,” prominence was frequently given 
to rapid scales, block chords and dramatic 
statements rather than to themes and melodies. 
Many pianists did not have these improvising 
skills, so a market grew up for brief, all-purpose 


collections of preludes. For practical reasons, 
they were often put together in all the major 
and minor keys. Chopin made a practice of 
performing groups of his preludes as a “set” 
in his recitals, each work a carefully crafted 
miniature with its own independence. 

Chopin wrote just one Barcarolle and it is a 
magnificent work. The impact of the Barcarolle 
in F-sharp, Op. 60 (1845-6) on composers like 
Brahms, Ravel and Debussy was considerable. 
The work falls into three sections and Chopin 
himself gave the first performance at his 
last concert, in Paris, in February 1848. For 
a composer who generally favoured generic 
titles, the heading is unusually descriptive. A 
barcarolle is a Venetian boating song and the 
gently rocking opening of the piece immediately 
conjures up a picture of a Venetian gondolier 
firmly yet effortlessly setting the gondola on 
its journey through the narrow canals. Chopin 
stretched the customary 6/8 time signature of 
a barcarolle to 12/8, thereby creating a broader 
sense of space and time. 

The origins of the Ballade lay in narrative poetry 
and folk songs where the reader would find a 
descriptive, often dramatic story. By the early 
19th century, the term had come to be used 
for the narrative songs of German composers. 
Schubert's ErTKing marked the very peak of the 
form. Then, in 1831, Chopin began to use the 
title Ballade for his single-movement, extended 
piano compositions with an implied storyline. 

All four Chopin Ballades draw on the idea of 
contrasting and reconciling opposites - the basis 
of the sonata principle. The Ballade No. 4, in 
F minor, Op. 52 (1842-3) is a masterpiece. It 
combines an apparent effortless and inevitable 
forward momentum with the most sophisticated 
architectural structure. Its main theme 
undergoes much variation and transformation 
before a powerful and shattering climax and 
a dramatic, bravura coda bring the work to a 
virtuoso conclusion. 

— Notes © 2010 Keith Horner. Comments 
welcomed: khnotes@sympatico.ca 


Henri-Paul Sicsic 


A concerto soloist, 
recitalist and chamber 
musician, pianist 
Henri-Paul Sicsic has 
appeared with the 
Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, Maryland 
Symphony Orchestra, 
Pasadena Philharmonic, and the Orchestre 
Philharmonique de Nice, among others. His 
performances have been aired in New York 
City on WQXR radio, on the National French 
program “France Musique” in other major 
centers in the U.S. and on the CBC. Henri-Paul 
Sicsic is also highly acclaimed as a teacher 
and is a recipient of the prestigious Killam 
Teaching Prize, one of the highest academic 
honours awarded in Canadian universities. 

At the Conservatoire de Nice, France, 
Sicsic was awarded a first prize with honours 
in piano, a first prize in chamber music, and 
a conducting diploma. As a pianist, he also 
received a first prize at the Grand Prix de la 
Ville de Nice Competition and top prize at 
the Royaume de la Musique National Radio 
Competition in France. 

Sicsic taught at Rice University in 
the U.S., and was a member of the piano 


faculty at the University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver for thirteen years. His students 
have distinguished themselves at the national 
and international levels, winning Fulbright and 
Canada Council grants and top prizes and 
awards at major competitions. His teachers 
include Juliette Audibert-Lambert (a student 
of Gabriel Faure and Alfred Cortot), Pierre 
Sancan, and renowned master teacher John 
Perry. 

Sicsic's recent CD of Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana and Fantasy Op. 17 was highly 
praised. Highlights of this past season 
include a Paris multimedia performance with 
celebrated French artist Robert Combas, with 
large-scale paintings commissioned for the 
event, which featured a work by Canadian 
composer Alexina Louie. Engagements for the 
2009-2010 season include performances and 
master classes in France (Paris, Nice) Spain 
(Burgos), Russia (St Petersburg), Montenegro, 
the U.S. (Seattle, Phoenix, North Carolina) and 
Canada (Ontario, British Columbia). Sicsic 
joined the Faculty of Music, University of 
Toronto in July 2007. He is a proponent of the 
Alexander Technique and also studies Tai Chi 
Chuan. He enjoys French cuisine and is an avid 
runner. 
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